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PARSONS BRAINARD COGSWELL. 
BY HON. HENRY ROBINSON. 


Parsons Brainard Cogswell presents an agreeable subject 
for a biographical sketch. His share in the world’s useful- 
ness entitles him to a better consideration than can fall 
within the limited time and space for this outline of an 
interesting and exemplary life that has interwoven itself, 
beyond the average, with the growth and enlightenment 
of our people. His long service in the cause of education, 
his travels in this country and abroad, his contributions to 
journalistic literature and association with various business 
and social enterprises during the last half-century, would 
swell into rounded volumes that would comprise largely a 
history of our city and state. Nor is it the time to sum up 
a man’s life in the very midst of his active utility, while his 
health is as robust, his geniality as sunshiny, and his energy 
as undaunted as ever. 

Mr. Cogswell, like many other prominent newspaper 
workers and leading lights everywhere, had his birth and 
spent his earlier years on a farm. It is unnecessary to add 
that they were not years of play and leisure altogether, 
but, for the greater part, were devoted to such hard work as 
almost invariably fell to the lot of the country lad of former 
days reared on a not over-productive New England farm. 
He was born January 22, 1828, in the neighboring town of 
Henniker, a town that has contributed many worthy sons 
to take an arduous and honorable, and some of them illus- 
trious, part in the world’s progress. He came of sturdy 
ancestry, people of proverbial vigor and integrity. 

He was the fifth son and eighth child of David and Han- 
nah (Haskell) Cogswell. John Cogswell, the ancestor of 
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the Cogswells in America, came to this country from near 
Bristol, England, in 1635, and was the second settler in 
that part of Ipswich, Mass., now known as Essex. It was 
upon the farm on which he then settled that David Cogswell, 
of the sixth generation from the original ancestor, was 
born, April 25, 1790, and the farm is still in the family 
name. He learned the trade of a blacksmith in Essex, 
and followed the same in Gloucester, Mass., until near the 
close of the war of 1812. On January 3, 1813, he mar- 
ried Hannah Haskell of West Gloucester, who was born 
June 18, 1792. He served as a minute-man and first licu- 
tenant in the Gloucester Artillery for some time during the 
war of 1812, and on the gth of February, 1815, he removed 
to Henniker with his family, and there continued to work 
at his trade for nearly fifty years. He died June 30, 1868. 
Hannah Haskell possessed marked intellectual tastes, and 
was a great reader all through life. 

It was alloted to her, when quite young, to read the only 
copy of a Boston newspaper taken in the neighborhood of 
her home, by her father, who was one of the selectmen of 
Gloucester for many years, to the neighbors who assembled 
on the evening of its arrival to learn ‘the news. From this 
circumstance she could undoubtedly trace her interest in 
public affairs and love of general knowledge, which char- 
acterized her to a remarkable degree to the close of life. 
It was her influence which fixed the determination of her 
son, before he was a dozen years old, to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the printer's art, as a source of education as well 
as of livelihood. She was a devoted mother and greatly 
beloved by all who knew her. She died January 13, 1872. 
Col. Leander W. Cogswell, author of the History of Hen- 
niker and of the History of the Eleventh Regiment of 
.New Hampshire Volunteers in the War of the Rebellion, 
is a brother of the subject of this sketch. 

Brainard, the boy, attended the district school in the 
winter, and occasionally a term at the academy, until he 
was nearly 19 years of age, when he was fortunate enough 
to secure the advantages of studying for eight months at 
Clinton Grove, Weare, under the tuition of Moses A. Cart- 
land. Mr. Cartland will be remembered as a cousin of 
John G. Whittier, and as one of the best educators in New 
England in his day, and, under his care, the young Mr. 
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Cogswell, with his ready mind and keen ambition to learn, 
made rapid progress. Subsequently, he taught school 
himself, a short time, in Weare. 

It was on November 29, 1847, that he entered the print- 
ing office of Fogg & Hood, of Concord, publishers of the 
Independent Democrat, to \earn the art of printing, with 
which, from that day to this, he has been closely con- 
nected, and with the remarkable progress of which high 
industry no man in New Hampshire is better acquainted. 
In 1849 he entered the office of the Wew Hampshire Pat- 
riot, where he remained three years, his work being partly 
on books. In the fall of 1849 he worked six weeks in the 
office of the Cape Ann Light and Gloucester Telegraph, at 
Gloucester, Mass. In 1852 he entered the office of Tripp & 
Osgood, in Concord, and was engaged on book and job 
work, remaining there until 1854, when he spent a few 
weeks in the American office, at Manchester; and, late in 
March, in company with A. G. Jones, purchased the office 
of Tripp & Osgood. 

Mr. Cogswell was associated in the book and job printing 
business with Mr. Jones, who subsequently served the city 
as mayor, until October, 1858, from which time he assumed 
the whole control of the business himself, until 1863, when 
George H. Sturtevant was taken into partnership, and on 
May 23, 1864, in company with Mr. Sturtevant, he started the 
Concord Daily Monitor, which was the first permanent 
daily published in Concord. In 1867 the Monztor and /ude- 
pendent Democrat offices were united, and Mr. Cogswell 
became city editor. In October, 1871, these papers, together 
with the Aepublican Statesman, were purchased by a joint 
stock association, known as the Republican Press Associa- 
tion, himself being a large purchaser, his considerable 
ownership therein and position on the board of directors 
being still retained. He has always since been connected 
in some capacity with the editorial department of the A/on- 
ttor and /ndependent Statesman, sometimes as managing 
editor or editor-in-chief, and is still one of the associates 
on the staff, being a strong, practical, sensible writer, whose 
popularity with our people, whose confidence he early 
gained in the newspaper business, has never waned. 

He was a member of the superintending school com- 
mittee of Concord in 1858, and when the school board of 
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Union School District was organized, in August, 1859, he 
was chosen one of the three members for two years, and, 
although he never sought office, was continued on the 
board, where he now remains, having been elected eleven 
terms for three years each. He was financial agent of the 
district for nearly tw enty years, and for several years acted 
as president, filling every position of honor and responsi- 
bility put upon him with an efficiency, integrity, and satis- 
faction worthy of the highest commendation. He was a 
representative in the legislature from ward five, the cen- 
tral ward of Concord, in 1872 and 1873. He has been 
actively associated with the Republican party from its 
organization. He has been a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society for many years, four of which he 
was its secretary. He was president of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association in 1872-73-74-75, and has been 
recording secretary since 1876. He was one of the char- 
ter members of the Appalachian Club of Boston. For 
several years he was one of the state auditors of printer’s 
accounts. He held the office of state printer for four years, 
from June, 1881. He was one of the first board of trustees 
of the state library, his associates being Gen. George Stark 
and the late Hon. Nicholas V. Whitehouse of Rochester, 
and under their direction the present library-room at the 
state house was fitted up, the books placed therein, and a 
permanent librarian employed. This was in 1865-6. He 
is a member of the New Hampshire Antiquarian ‘Society, 
and has been favored with the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Dartmouth College. He also served tor a time as 
a member of the board of visitors of the State Normal 
School. 

In 1877 Mr. Cogswell visited California and Oregon, and 
he has travelled extensively in all the Northern states, both 
east and west of the Mississippi, and also in Canada. In 
1878-79, he visited Europe, the Holy Land, and Egypt. 
His letters from abroad were published under the title of 
‘*Glints from Over the Water,” an octavo volume of 455 
pages, one of the finest books of travel ever issued by any 
New Hampshire man, and certainly none could be more 
reliable. Mr. Cogswell’s innate honesty has characterized 
with truth all his writings, and his freedom from exaggera- 
tion, and his plain and easily understood way of expressing 
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himself, has been a happy forte in the business to which 
he has so diligently and successfully devoted so many years 
of his life. January 2, 1892, he was appointed immigrant 
inspector, a place that, like all the other responsibilities that 
await him in the future, will be filled faithfully and well. 

On September 22, 1888, he was married to Helen Buffum 
Pillsbury, a very accomplished lady, only daughter of the 
famous reformer, Parker Pillsbury, and Mrs. Sarah H. 
Pillsbury, of Concord. 

There are no shoals in the character of Mr. Cogswell, 
no breakers to be avoided; one may write of him without 
any timidity; there is no unfortunate point to be omitted, 
nothing in his career that needs any coloring. He is a 
strong, good man. He thinks correctly, and he acts delib- 
erately, but always from a clear and consistent theory of 
movement. Under him, as an active member of the board 
of education, have been graduated hundreds of young 
men and women, who are now scattered widely wherever 
New Hampshire's sons and daughters find themselves, and 
wherever one may be found you may be sure that he or 
she will have nothing except kindly words and well-deserved 
praise for Parsons Brainard Cogswell. 


RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


[NOTE—TO THE EDITOR :—The following sketch is one of a number descriptive 
of rambles taken about the pleasant country tcwn of Warner, N. H. Some of 
them were prepared a number of years ago; a few are of later composition. 
They are intended to connect incidents and localities, and present a history as 
well as a panorama of thetown. The facts have been principally gathered from the 
testimony of aged people, documentary papers, and from family and town 
records. Eighty-seven of these “ Rambles” are already written, enough to make 
a printed octavo volume of more than seven hundred pages. It is my purpose 
at no distant time to give them to the public. I shall submit but five or six to 
be inflicted upon the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, and these will have no 
Serial connection.] 


RAMBLE NUMBER XXxXIll. 


The sun is shining brilliantly and the dew lies sparkling 
on the greensw ard as we set out on our ramble this early 
May morning. We walk down Main street a short dis- 
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tance, pausing only to take in occasional glimpses of the 
river ‘* meandering: through the vale,” and the romantic 
intervales, ‘‘ tree-bordered,” that lie on either side of the 
the swollen tide. We go up the hill, beyond Harriman’s 
blacksmith shop, take off our hat to the lofty pines that 
guard with their ** bending arms of green” Hardy's pho- 
tography rooms, and halt at last at the top of the hill 
where the road forks. At this spot we choose to begin 
our ramble to-day. 

Stepping from the main thoroughfare, we follow, for a 
matter of twenty rods, the picturesque little street that takes 
one, if continued to the end, to the Pumpkin Hill road. 
Several dwelling-houses are nestled upon this plateau, 
which may some day be one of Warner’s most aristocratic 
suburbs. It is certainly, at present, a pleasant little rural 
lane. In the angle formed by the junction of the streets is 
a small, one-story, unpainted set of buildings. The house 
has possessed great interest to me from my boyhood, 
not merely on account of its peculiar situation, for to one 
going down the street it sits there like an eagle’s nest on 
the towering hill top, but because in former time it had 
been the home of one who had gone forth from her native 
town to win fame in a foreign land. Some seventy or 
eighty years ago that humble cottage was the home of 
John and Judith Hoyt, and here their daughter Lois was 
born, who, somewhere about the year 1834, went with her 
husband, Edward Johnson, as a missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands. Her descendants live in that island king- 
dom to-day, rich and honored, among a cultivated people 
whose ancestors she helped to civilize. So this morning, 
as the thrushes sing from the elm trees, and the sunshine 
brightens up the old gray, lichened walls, there comes a 
whiff of spice air from those distant isles of the sea, which 
seemed not so far away when I thought of the fairy feet 
of the girl that had once danced on this very greensward, 
to wander in womanhood among the tropic scenes of beau- 
tiful Oahu. 

The wedding of Miss Hoyt and Mr. Johnson was one 
of the romantic episodes of Warner, in the early part of 
the century. Mr. Johnson was from Hollis, and was the 
classmate of the late Dr. Henry L. Watson at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. The two taught school several winters 
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at Cape Cod, and Mr. Johnson accompanied his friend on 
one occasion home to Warner. Here he was introduced 
to Miss Hoyt, a handsome, accomplished young lady, who 
had recently joined the Congregational church, under the 
Rev. Jubilee Wellman. The acquaintance ripened into a 
tender and sacred regard, and an engagement ensued. 
The marriage took place in the east room of the yellow 
house under the pines, where Charles H. Hardy now 
resides. Mrs. Hoyt, having been left a widow some years 
before this, had married Deacon Isaac Dalton, who had 
moved down from the hill where Levi O. Colby lived, and 
then occupied this house. 

The ceremony was performed by Miss Hoyt’s pastor, 
Mr. Wellman. There were a select number of invited 
guests present, and a lady now living on the street remem- 
bers seeing Rev. Mr. Wellman, at the supper table, slyly 
slip his piece of bride’s cake beneath his wife’s apron for 
sate-keeping. After the ceremony had been performed, 
Mr. Johnson presented the worthy parson with a brand- 
new half-eagle as his fee. This Mr. Wellman handed to 
his wife, and the latter in turn gave it to the bride, asking 
her to use it towards the instruction of some one of the igno- 
rant Sandwich Islanders in the truths of the Bible. ‘That 
shining gold-piece may, in fact, have ransomed a human 
soul from the darkness of ignorance and the bondage of 
iniquity. 

We pass by the old house, with a feeling of reverence 
for its age and for those it has sheltered, pass the next 
house on the left, known as the Mrs. Denney house, and 
turn to the right, leaving the Daniel Currier house, where 
Frank Mitchell lives, to the left, and follow the walled lane 
up the hill. This was the highway—the county road in 
former years. In fact, there was a time when no highway 
extended from the corner by the Hoyt place in a westerly 
direction, and none went beyond the Mrs. Denney place 
save this one up over Denney hill. It was the first trav- 
elled highway in town, and was among the earliest laid 
out. For many years this was the main road to the ancient 
Perry town (now Sutton), and the feet of all the early 
settlers who visited that adjacent borough must have 
climbed this eminence, following the very path where 
the barefooted youngsters to-day drive their cows in the 
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summer time to and from the Denney hill pastures. The 
ancient highway ascended the hill, passed down it on the 
other side, crossed Willow brook not far from the present 
bridge, bisected Frank Bartlett’s south pasture, and, keep- 
ing on west by north, cut across a corner of the Thomp- 
son pasture, now owned by Fred Bean, and crossed the 
Tory Hill road just beyond the George Gilmore place. 
Its line cannot be accurately followed, but in several places 
the old road-bed can be distinctly traced after nearly a 
hundred years of disuse. 

Up the hill we go leisurely, pausing ever and anon to 
look behind us. That is a charming vista through the 
valley—a scene for a painter. In the emerald summer 
time or in the golden October it has elements of enraptur- 
ing beauty. All of our country highways have their 
attraction, and this deserted one does not lack. Glorious 
pines like those on Ida’s height shadow it, and dainty wild 
flowers hide their beauties in many a secluded spot along 
the way. Here is wall of moss-covered stones built con- 
siderably more than a hundred years ago. Off a little 
way to the right is a favorite haunt of the arbutus; under 
the dead leaves and grasses you will find the dainty blos- 
soms turning their faces to the sun. And here is a ‘tangle 
of blackberry bushes, which will be loaded with delicious 
fruit in their season. Raspberry bushes grow beside the 
wall, and the young folks pick baskets and baskets of wild 
strawberries on the hillside in a fruitful year. 

At the top of the hill, on the right-hand side of the high- 
way, is a broad plateau of several acres, not exactly level, 
but nearly so. It is now pasture land, but in former times 
it was used as a training ground. Upon the grassy sward 
more than once has occurred the annual review of the 
‘*Right Arm of National Defence.” Here the Warner 
Artillery, the Warner Light Infantry, the Hopkinton Light 
Infantry, and the Henniker Rifles fought their mimic bat- 
tles, under the eyes of the inspecting officers. What gala 
days they were! How the horses pranced, and the plumes 
tossed, and the sunlight glistened on showy regalia and 
burnished arms! What a din they made: the clarion of 
the shrill bugle, the beat of the drum and the thunder of 
the burnished brass cannon combining to make a clamor 
that made the oak woods over yonder echo to the pande- 
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monium! The place is silent enough now. The romance 
of muster days is past; where war-horses pranced steady 
old oxen and docile cows decorously crop the springing 
grass, and the clangor and the tramping have given place 
to dreamy stillness and pastoral repose. 

In my boyhood it was quite the thing for the citizens to 
roll up their old four-pounder on to Denney hill, to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July and other occasions. Many a 
time have I looked trom my old home on the hill over 
across the valley to see the smoke rise from the ordnance 
on Independence Day. At an earlier time the place was 
resorted to for purposes of celebration. At least, there is 
one instance of its having been so. In the year 1828, 
General Andrew Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, was 
the candidate of the Democratic party for the presi- 
dency against John Quincy Adams, who was held up by 
the Whigs for re-election. The latter was defeated and 
Jackson was elected. News travelled slowly in those 
days, and it was more than three weeks before the result 
was known here in Warner. As soon as they might, the 
citizens prepared to celebrate the event after the usual 
fashion. On the sixth day of December they marched up 
the road to Denney hill with their four-pounder brass can- 
non. Capt. Safford Watson, who lived on Main street 
where Mrs. Mary Harriman now lives, was a prominent 
director of the celebration, and he was ably assisted by Daniel 
Currier and Mitchel Gilmore, Jr. At the fourth discharge 
there was an explosion. Capt. Watson received a wound 
in his left hand, the flying ramrod scarred the neck of 
young Currier, and, less fortunate than his companions, 
Mitchel Gilmore had his arm torn away. The accident 
brought an end to the celebration for that day. Young 
Gilmore was from the Burnap district, and was learning 
the blacksmith trade with Isaac Annis, whose shop stood 
under the big elm in front of Lewis Chase’s present resi- 
dence. He was a popular and competent young man, and 
his misfortune enlisted the sympathy of his fellow-towns- 
men, who elected him the following spring on the board 
of selectmen. He was in town office a number of years, 
and, subsequently, was elected register of deeds for Merri- 
mack county, when he removed to Concord, where he 
still resides. His wife was the daughter of Jacob Currier, 
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and the late Hon. Henry H. Gilmore, of Cambridge, 
Mass., was one of his sons, and was born at the present 
Ira Harvey place in our village. Jump over the wall at 
the top of the hill, and walk half a dozen rods out among 
the sweet fern in the pasture, and you will not be far from 
the spot where our fathers celebrated Jackson’s election, 
and where this accident occurred. 

It might be well to state at this time that the Democrats 
of the town concluded that celebration on the 4th of the 
following March, when their favorite hero was inaugu- 
rated as President of the United States. On this occasion 
they had a great mass meeting and a dinner. As there 
was no public hall in town at the time, the upper story of 
the Dr. Eaton house was used for this purpose. The din- 
ner was provided by Elliot C. Badger, and all the neigh- 
boring towns had been ransacked for turkeys, and the 
services of the best cooks enlisted for a week. In the 
evening there was a dance and a supper, the latter being 
served by Benjamin Evans and his friends. 

On the west side of the road, across from the old train- 
ing ground, is a large, well-cultivated field. A few rods 
down in the field from the gate is the filled-up cellar and 
foundation-stones of one of Warner’s historic homes. One 
hundred years ago this lot was the mowing and tillage 
land, and the house that stood here was the home of one 
of the most prominent citizens of the town, Capt. Daniel 
Floyd (or Flood), who came here as long ago as the year 
1763, when he was twenty-four years old. 

Warner had been permanently settled the preceding 
year by Daniel Annis and Reuben Kimball. The latter 
had married Hannah, the oldest daughter of Mr Annis. 
There were still two unmarried daughters in the Annis 
household, Rachel and Ruth, blooming damsels of twenty 
and eighteen years, respectively. To the house of Daniel 
Annis there came one spring evening, when ‘the shades 
of night were falling fast,” a stalwart young borderer, 
wandering, like Jacob of old time, in search of a new 
home in a new land. And, like the ancient patriarch, he 
found both a home and a bride. A look into the dark eyes 
of Rachel Annis determined the young man to seek no 
further for an abiding-place. The succeeding day he fol- 
lowed up the road, such as it was, to the meeting-house 
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lot on the old parade, crossed the river, and clambering up 
the swelling crown of Denney hill, very likely near the 
same path that we have, surveyed the site of his future 
home. 

Over this road the young settler came many times that 
spring and summer, bearing upon his strong shoulders the 
seed tor his planting and the few household articles that 
were needed to furnish his home. And hither, also, in the 
bright October weather, came the maiden of his choice, 
Rachel Annis no longer, but Rachel Floyd for the years to 
come. The sturdy young settler had not allowed the 
grass to grow under his feet. He had, during those few 
summer months, built a log cabin and a barn, dug and 
stoned a well, cleared a number of acres of land, har- 
vested thirty bushels of corn, a few barrels of potatoes, 
laid down three acres to winter rye, and had courted and 
taken to himself a wife. It makes one tired to think of 
the arduous labors of that one man. His house was the 
third one built in Warner, but others were building about 
the same time, and the succeeding winter, when the winds 
blew drear over the hills and the snow drifted in the val- 
leys, the smoke from five log huts alone told that Warner 
(it was Ainesbury then) was a desolate wilderness no 
more. 

Most of the early settlers struck for the hills, presumably 
for these reasons, namely: their sunny altitude would be 
less subject to malarial and other fevers, of which the peo- 
ple in those days stood in great dread; again, the greater 
part of the hills had cleared places on them, having been 
burned over by the Indians, and therefore required less 
labor to begin operations upon; lastly, living so scattered 
and wide apart, it seemed more neighborly to be within 
sight of one another, and if there was trouble or sickness, 
and help was needed, it could be made known by some 
signal agreed upon. Kelly hill, Waldron’s hill, Denney 
hill, and later, Burnt hill, Pumpkin hill, Tory, Colby, and 
Bible hills were all inhabited before there were many set- 
tlers in the valleys. The Annises settled indeed well down 
on the plain towards Dimond’s Corner, and the Davises at 
Davisville, and a little hamlet grew in time around the first 


church, but that was on an elevation, too, so that it could 
not be hid. 
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Denney hill is a picturesque elevation. The pioneer 
showed good judgment in selecting its height for his home- 
stead. Its rounded summit shows some as good arable 
land as there is in Warner. It stands facing Kearsarge on 
the north, and the Minks look down upon it from the west. 
Burnt hill is its near neighbor at the east, and in the south, 
across the river, rise Waldron’s and Kelly hills. The 
view from it is extended and pleasing to behold. There 
is no better building-site in town to-day, nor more fertile 
land, than the spot where Daniel Floyd made his home for 
over forty years. 

Floyd’s first habitation was lower down on the hillside, 
in a more sheltered place. Retracing our steps down the 
road, we pause at the upper gate of Frank Bartlett’s lot. 
On the opposite side of the road is the lot of tillage land 
-owned by Mrs. Martha Robertson. Both this and the 
Bartlett field were formerly a part of the old Floyd estate. 
In the lower end of the Robertson lot, some two rods from 
the wall and nearly opposite the aforesaid gate, stood the 
original log cabin of Daniel Floyd, which he built in the fall 
of 1763. There is nothing there to indicate any habitation 
save an old well, the first one dug on Denney hill, now 
covered over with stone and soil, but which the antiquary 
can readily find by a little search. 

The pioneer was a man of force and character, and 
early became a leading citizen of the town. He was 
thrifty and prosperous, added acres to his original farm, 
and in the first year of the Revolution built him a frame 
house and barn, whose sites we have referred to, at the top 
of the hill. The dwelling-house, as was usual in those 
days when there were few time-pieces, faced the south 
exactly, so that at noon, on a sunshiny day, the sun would 
shine in at the front door. It was a large house, built 
mostly of hard timber, and was a sightly structure. Later 
there was a front door at the east side of the house. To 
relate all the glories and vicissitudes of the old house would 
fill a volume. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 











RICHARD POTTER. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


[In 1737, the Massachusetts proprietors of the Township Number Five (after- 
wards Hopkinton), in New Hampshire, voted a gratuity of £5 each to Daniel 
Claflin, Sr., and Richard Potter, provided that they would settle, with their fami- 
lies, in the new township before winter. This act was on the 31st of May. 
Tradition asserts that Potter was the first to settle in the new locality, and it is 
presumed that, according to the prevailing custom, he first entered the wilder- 
ness alone, and prepared a shelter for his family. In the original division of 
rights in Number Five, Potter's lot was “on the north range, beginning at the 
meeting-house, on the east side.”’ The record seems to locate a point some- 
where opposite the present ancient parsonage, on Putney’s hill, in Hopkinton. 
This poem was written in the open air on Putney’s hill, the writer having the 
foregoing facts in mind.] 


In the forest, rude and wild, 
Richard Potter, nature’s child, 
Stood alone, resolved but mild. 


From Kearsarge the fresh wind blew, 
Lisped and talked the deep wood through, 
As Potter grasped his ax-helve new. 
He struck a blow; with sudden stride, 
Its echo roamed the forest wide, 

Then wandered to the vast and died. 


For Richard Potter, first of all 
In Number Five, had heard the call 
To settle ere the snow should fall. 


Seventeen thirty-seven; and there 
The wild beast claimed his secret lair, 
The red man crept with stealthy glare 
Upon the white man’s path; the soil 
Was stubborn to the hand of toil, 
And winter craved its frozen spoil. 


But Richard Potter, true and strong, 
Staunch of heart, though the days were long, 
Wrought, and whistled, or crooned a song. 
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The world’s bright hopes demand their day, 
The new upon the old’s decay 
Would thrive; but courage paves the way. 


Old Putney’s hill is fresh and green, 
Afar and near fair homes are seen, 
While thought reviews the stretch between 


To-day and when brave Potter bore 
Alone the perils risked of yore, 
And cons the legend o’er and o’er. 


Sweet sunlight smiles; the genial rain 
Has blessed the hill, enriched the plain, 
And pledged the stores of corn and grain ; 


And haply he who reaps increase 
Thinks who of old gave first release 
To thrift, and oped the doors of peace. 


JAMES LOCKE, DESCENDANT OF CAPT. JOHN 
LOCKE. 


BY WILLIAM YEATON, 


James Locke died at his home, in East Concord, on Fri- 
day, January 1, 1892. He was born on Locke’s hill, in 
Epsom, September 18, 1798, and was the son of Simeon 
and Abigail (Blake) Locke, and the seventh child in a 
family of eleven children. Two died in infancy, the other 
nine lived to an average age of 79 years, one brother, 
Simeon, dying at South Newmarket, N. H., Aug. 27, 1882, 
aged 91 years 8 months. James Locke was a descendant, 
in the sixth generation, from a hardy New England 
pioneer, Capt. John Locke of Rye, his ancestors, running 
back by generations, being— 


5th, Simeon Locke, married Abigail Blake. 


4th, David Locke, se Annah Lovering. 
3d, Jonathan Locke, se Sarah Haines. 
2d, William Locke, 6 Hannah Knowles. 
ist, Capt. John Locke, ‘“ Elizabeth Berry. 


The two last named were born in Yorkshire; England. 
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Capt. John Locke was one of four brothers who came to 
New England from old England about 1639, locating 
first at Dover, where he had a right of land. His stay here 
was brief, for, in 1640, we find him in Portsmouth, where 
he framed the first meeting-house in that town. He after- 
ward settled upon land called Fort Point, in Newcastle, but 
later removed to ** Locke’s Neck,” in Rye, where he was 
killed by the Indians while reaping in his field. Although 
in the 70th year of his age at the time, he made a gallant 
fight. When found, by his side lay a broken sickle (now 
in the N. H. Historical rooms) and part of an Indian’s 
nose, which had been clipped from one of his savage assail- 
ants. It is said that a few years later one of Capt. Locke's 
sons, gunning along the beach between Portsmouth and 
Rye, met an Indian who had lost a partof his nose. Young 
Locke inquired how he had lost it. The Indian replied, 
‘*Ole Locke cut off at Rye.” Instantly Locke raised his 
gun and fired, killing the Indian, thus avenging the death 
of his father. 

Capt. Locke married Elizabeth Berry, daughter of John 
Berry of Rye, and their children’s names were John, Eliza- 
beth, Nathaniel, Eliza, Edward, Triphena, Rebecca, Mary, 
William, James, and Joseph. 

William Locke, the ninth child of Capt. John Locke, 
settled in Rye, and married Hannah Knowles, of Hampton, 
and their children’s names were Jonathan, William, Abigail, 
Hannah, Patience, Sarah, Elijah, Elisha, Eliphalet, Jere- 
miah, and Hannah, the first-named Hannah having died in 
infancy. 

Jonathan Locke, the oldest son of William Locke, set- 
tled at Rye, and married Sarah Haines, daughter of Wil- 
liam Haines of Greenland, and their children’s names 
were Sarah, Patience, Jonathan, Mary, David, Abigail, 
William, Margaret, Abner, Sarah, Hannah, and John. 

The first-named Sarah died in 1742, in her 15th year, 
with throat distemper. This disease must have been like 
the malignant diphtheria of to-day, for in 1753, between 
the r1th and 29th of October, the mother and five children 
died of the same disease,—the mother, 48 years old; Mary, 
20 years; Margaret, 13; Abner, 11; Hannah, 7; and 
John, 5 years old. 

David the 5th child of Jonathan Locke, settled at Rye, 
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and married Annah Lovering, of Kensington, and their 
children’s names were Reuben, Simeon, Sarah, Mary, 
David, Jonathan, Levi, John, Annah, William, Abigail, 
Benjamin, and Nancy. David Locke lived and died upon a 
farm on the “ Fern Lane” road, about one mile southwest 
of Rye Centre, now occupied by Mr. Drake. 

Simeon Locke, the second child of David Locke, was 
born March 31st, 1760; married Abigail Blake, daughter 
of Samuel Blake of Epsom, and their children’s names 
were Annah, Samuel, David, Simeon, John, Josiah, James, 
Sarah, Reuben, Joseph, and Abigail. 

In that early day it was the custom to throw, or cast, 
oxen upon their side while the blacksmith nailed on the 
shoes. In helping perform this work Simeon Locke lost 
an eye, when quite young, by an ox throwing back his 
horn. He became an excellent marksman, however, and 
enlisted in the Revolutionary cause July 4, 1777, and per- 
formed efficient service in maintaining the independence of 
the struggling colonies. 

At the close of the war, in 1783, he went to Epsom, when 
bridle-paths and blazed trees were the means of reaching 
many parts of the town. He first settled in a clearing 
located about one half mile west of the ‘* Sherburn Road,” 
in the north part of the town; but, a few years later, he 
bought and moved upon the farm on the top of Locke’s hill, 
where he was joined, in June, 1792, by his brother David, 
who settled upon the next farm south, and in 1800, by his 
brother Levi, who settled upon the next farm north. ‘The 
three brothers, at this time, owned all this beautiful, round- 
topped hill and much of the land in the adjoining valley. 
To the south of them stretched the valleys of the Suncook 
and Merrimack. 

Here, on September 18th, 1798, James Locke was born, 
and here he grew to manhood, developing a fine physique 
by that best of all exercise, farm work, and a well- 
balanced mind, by such education as the schools of his 
native town afforded. In 1817 his parents moved to East 
Concord, upon the farm now occupied by Samuel M. Locke, 
on the intervale. When a youth he learned the blacksmith’s 
trade by ‘serving his time” with an uncle in Chichester. 
He followed his trade a short time in Bangor, Me., and for 
several years near Pleasant pond, in Deerfield, where he 
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married his first wife, Clarissa Wallace, November 23, 1825. 
She died May 8, 1868, and June 3, 1869, he married Phebe 
M. Ames of Canterbury, who died July 24, 1885. In De- 
cember, 1835, he moved upon the farm in the Mountain 
district, East Concord, where he occupied the same house 
to the day of his death. 

Born in the last century, he early acquired habits of 
industry and frugality, a sincere respect for labor, physical 
and mental, and a wholesome contempt for pompous pre- 
tensions based upon inherited wealth, accidental birth, or 
position. Without children of his own, his interest in and 
kindness to children was a marked feature of his character. 
Many persons, of mature years now, will recall his 
courteous, kindly greeting to them when they were small 
children, and at least two men, well known in Concord, 
recall that, when small boys, Mr. Locke gave them the 
the first ten-cent piece they ever owned. 

The visible beauties of the earth and sky were a per- 
petual source of pleasure to him, and all of them, from the 
least to the greatest, profoundly impressed him with the 
wisdom of the Creator. The smallest of dumb creatures 
received his careful consideration. He believed they were 
all made for some good purpose. With this firm belief 
regarding the smallest created things, it was a logical con- 
clusion with him that man, the noblest work of creation, 
was also created for a good purpose, and was bound to do 
right, not for hope of reward nor fear of punishment. 

To the very last he kept well posted in current events, 
his interest in the world’s progress never flagging, although 
all through these later years he expressed himself as living 
upon borrowed time, which to him ended with the advent 
of the year 1892. 











PUBLISHMENTS AND MARRIAGES IN THE 
TOWNSHIP OF RUMFORD (NOW CON- 
CORD), NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1732-39. 


COMPILED BY JOHN C. ORDWAY. 


The present city of Concord, N. H., first called ‘the 
plantation of Penny Cook,” was granted by Massachusetts 
to a company of about one hundred settlers from Essex 
county, more than two thirds of whom were from Haver- 
hill and Andover, and the balance from Newbury, Brad- 
ford, Boxford, Salisbury, and Ipswich, with perhaps one or 
two from Woburn and Chelmsford in Middlesex county. 
The grant was made in 1725, and the settlement began a 
year later. In 1733 the plantation was incorporated by the 
name of Rumford, which name it retained until 1765, when 
it was incorporated by its present name. 

The publishments and marriages here given are taken 
from the earliest records of the town. 


Philip Kimball’s & Dorcas Foster’s Purposes of Marriage 
were posted up atthe Meeting House in Rumford on the 
31st Day of July, 1735. 

Intentions of Marriage between Jeremiah Dresser of 
Rumford & Mehitabel Bradley of Haverhill was posted up 
at the Meeting House in Rumford the of September, 
1735. 

Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Hall of Rumford 
and Debborah Abbot of Andover were published at Rum- 
ford y® 30" Day of May 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between James Scales of Rum- 
ford and Susanna Hovey of Topsfield were published at 
said Rumford the 27" Day of August 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between Andrew Bohonon® and 
Tabbitha Flanders both of Rumford were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in said Rumford on the ro™ Day of 
September 1736. 








* Andrew Bohonon was probably from Salisbury, Mass., and Tabitha Flanders 
was the first child of Deacon Jacob and Mercy (Clough) Flanders, from South 
Hampton. They were early settlers of Salisbury,N.H. Tabitha died Feb. 18, 
1810, having reached the remarkable age of 101 years.—Eb. 
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Intentions of Marriage between James Peters and Eliz- 
abeth Farnum both of Rumford were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in said Rumford on the 16 Day of 
October 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between George Abbot of Rum- 
ford and Sarah Abbot of Andover were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the 24" Day of De- 
cember 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between Samuel Bradstreet and 
Margaret Goordon both of Sun Cook were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Nineteenth Day 
of January, 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between Benjamin Rolfe and 
Hiphzabah Hazzen both of Sun Cook were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Nineteenth 
Day of January 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between Richard Eastman of Sun 
Cook and Mary Lovejoy of Andover were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Twenty Sixth Day 
of September 1737. 

Intentions of Marriage between Isaac Foster of Rumford 
and Abigail Bradlee of Haverhill were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Twenty first Day 
of November 1737. 

Intentions of Marriage between Daniel Rolfe jun" and 
Elizabeth Flanders both of Rumford were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Eighth Day of 
January 1737. 

Intentions of Marriage between Zebediah Farnum and 
Mary Walker both of Rumford were posted up at the Meet- 
ing House Door in Rumford on the Fourteenth Day of Jan- 
uary 1737- 

Intentions of Marriage between Nathan Burbank of Con- 
toocook and Sarah York of Exeter were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in Rumford on the Twenty second 
Day of April 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between William Walker & Eliz- 
abeth Peters both of Rumford were posted up at the Meet- 
ing House Door in Rumford on the Tenth Day of May 
1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Thomas Conneagham of 
Sun Cook & Anna Otterson of Haverhill were posted up at 
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the Meeting House Door in Rumford on the 18" Day of 
July 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Timothy Bradlee and 
Abiah Stevens both ot Rumford were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in said Rumford on the 5" Day of 
August 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Jonathan Bradlee of Rum- 
ford and Susanna Folsom of Exeter were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in said Rumford on the 9™ Day of 
September 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Lot Colby and Ann 
Walker both of Rumford were posted up at the Meeting 
House Door in said Rumford on the 9 Day of September 
1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Timothy Walker jun’. of 
Rumford & Martha Colby of Almsbury were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in said Rumford on the 8" Day 
of October 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Eastman jun’. of 
Rumford and Abigail Millen of Hopkinton Ms. were posted 
up at the Meeting House in said Rumford on the 24" Day 
of December 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between John March and Mary 
Rolfe both of Rumford were posted up at the Meeting 
House Door in said Rumford on the 18 Day of February 
1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between Benjamin Blanchard of 
Canterbury and Bridget Fitzgerald of Contoocook were 
posted up at the Meeting House Door in Rumford on the 
26" Day of March 17309. 

Intentions of Marriage between Daniel Manning of 
Charlestown and Elizabeth Abbott of Rumford were posted 
up at the Meeting House Door in s* Rumford on the 19™ 
Day of November 1738. 

Marriages returned by the Rev* M' Timothy Walker® on 
the Twenty Third Day of September 1735. viz". 

Stephen Farington and Apphia Bradley both of Rumford 
were married the 28" Day of August 1732. 





* Rev. Timothy Walker was the first settled pastor in Penacook. He was a 
native of Woburn, Mass., born 1705; a graduate of Harvard College in 1725. He’ 
was ordained November 18, 1730, and continued in the pastorate until his death, 
September 1, 1782. 
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William Danford and Anna Flood both of Rumford and 
James Head of Canterbury and Sarah Danford of Rumford 
were married the 17 Day of January 1733. 

Philip Kimball and Dorcas Foster both of Rumford were 
married the 17" Day of June 1735. 

Samuel Davis of Canterbury and Mary Lambert of Rum- 
ford were married the 19" Day of August 1735. 

Exam* & Entered, by Benja. Rolfe ‘Town Clerk. 


TWO BOSTON ARTISTS. 


BY MARION HOWARD. 





DANIEL J. STRAIN. 


One of Boston’s foremost artists is Daniel J. Strain, who 
was born in Littleton, N. H., Nov. 15, 1847. 

Consistent with the laws governing his svrroundings, 
Strain’s early days were passed like those of nine tenths of 
the average country village lads, and while he was not 
guided towards any pretentious calling by his parents, he 
inclined to the artistic side of matters. Having the instincts 
of art within him, he was not slow in taking advantage of 
his opportunity when it came. 

When quite young, he chanced one day to fall in with an 
artist who was painting some interesting heads, and he 
became so infatuated with the process and results that he 
plunged into his new vocation with a will. He came to 
Boston in the seventies, hired a studio in the Lawrence 
building, and there began his ideal crayon heads, which 
were photographed and have become popular all over the 
country. 

In 1877, in company with a fellow-artist, Mr. Strain 
went to Paris and entered Julien’s studio as a pupil, remain- 
ing five years. During his stay abroad he made extensive 
trips through Holland, Spain, and Belgium, and spent one 
winter in Morocco. The fall of 1883 saw him back in 
Boston. Previous to his departure, he decided to perfect 
himself in all branches of his art, instead of confining him- 
self to crayon work. 
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The result of his endeavor is well known. His first 
Salon picture was a marvelously beautiful conception of 
childish purity and innocence, entitled ‘* Zes Deux Amis.” 
From this painting an etching was made by Strain himself, 
in which he showed remarkable skill as an etcher, his lines 
being delicate, yet firm, and his drawing sure and clean. 
In portraiture he carries the passion for ideality for which 
he is famous. 

It is not necessary to mention the list of his strong works. 
They begin with children, several of which have been 
shown in our local exhibitions, and in the Salon, and those 
of young ladies and gentlemen of all ages follow, from 
the college graduate to the wise old merchant, the poet, 
and the general. His three-quarter length picture of 
Gen. N. P. Banks is one of his greatest achievements, but 
it is destined to be surpassed by the lifelike portrait of 
Capt. George H. Perkins, U. S. N., now in his studio at 
178 Boylston street. Capt. Perkins is one of New Hamp- 
shire’s sons, by the way, a native of the town of Webster. 

Daniel J. Strain is possessed of mature judgment, and 
is invaluable among the jurymen of the Boston Art Club, 
of which he is an honored member. He also belongs to 
the Paint and Clay Club, and is a good citizen as well as 
artist. 


SCOTT LEIGHTON. 


Much credit is due an artist who, in his early career, 
solves his own problems, guided solely by his instincts and 
owing nothing to schools or influence. Such an artist is 
Scott Leighton, the animal painter, who spices his work 
with a rare individuality, and shows his supreme love for, 
and knowledge of, animals. Mr. Leighton, although not 
a native of New Hampshire, is widely known throughout 
the state. His appreciation of the Granite State as a place 
of residence has been shown in-the establishment of a fine 
summer home on Bible bill, in the town of Claremont. 

Scott Leighton was born in Auburn, Me., Aug. 28, 1849, 
his father, Winfield Scott, and his mother, Deborah, being 
typical New Englanders. When but four years of age, he 
began to draw pictures of horses, and kept it up year after 
year. There were no art schools in those days, but as he 
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progressed in his common-school studies, he developed 
skill as a draughtsman to such an extent that his school- 
master allowed him to make studies of animals when other 
pupils were engaged in routine duties. At the age of sev- 
enteen he made a break for Boston. Previously, how- 
ever, he had done some work in his native state and had 
already sold some paintings there. 

Mr. Leighton for several years travelled through the 
eastern states, painting horses here and there, and then 
settled down at Wellesley Hills, Mass., where he enjoyed 
farm life, and painted a great deal out of doors. In 1874 
he came to Boston and opened his present studio, corner of 
Winter and Washington streets. For many years he 
painted nothing but horses, and his fame in this line became 
so extensive that he executed on an average thirty portraits 
a year. 

Finally, he wisely decided to commence a study of land- 
scapes, cattle, and fowl, seeking out the picturesque beau- 
ties of nature, to which he added the domestic and interest- 
ing side. 

Leighton’s horses are known to traders and fanciers, who 
can point out their fine features on the canvas. There is 
art and knowledge and love of dumb animals in all his 
work. His color is brilliant and permanent, his execution 
vigorous and refined. Among his notable paintings may 
be mentioned, ‘*In the Stable,” owned by J. Reed Whip- 
ple, ‘‘On the Road,” a spirited canvas, owned by John 
Shepard, and ** The Fearnaught Stallions.” 

Mr. Leighton is a valued member of the Boston Art 
Club. Personally, he is of fine physique, and has a solid 
business-like bearing, combined with ease of manner, man- 
liness, and courtesy. He is constantly surrounded by a 
large coterie of admirers, whom he has won by his frank, 
open and sincere nature. 


Boston, Mass., January, 1892. 








MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


In assuming the direction of a Musical Department in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, we acknowledge an undertaking of 
no little responsibility and magnitude. That New Hamp- 
shire has made wonderful strides in musical matters within 
the last decade, all will most happily acknowledge; and it 
seems fitting that this magazine, which is devoted to New 
Hampshire people and their interests, should be in some 
degree the representative organ of all followers of the Art 
Divine in this state, whether amateur or professional. 

We worship at the shrine of no clique or school; there- 
fore we shall deal with all in sincerity and fairness, happy 
if privileged to say words of commendation and praise; 
equally and dutifully happy in criticism, which will always 
be given for the benefit of the cause and parties concerned. 

That all will unite in one grand effort for the musical 
good of our beloved state, never faltering until our musical 
attainments are in keeping with the grandeur and beauty 
of our lakes and mountains, is our sincere desire. 

Our intention is to take up, in the future, local music and 
musicians of the different towns and cities of the state, 
giving them that attention and encouragement which in many 
instances is greatly deserved, with a view of better acquain- 
tance with the work of the fraternity throughout the state. 
In furtherance of this object, correspondence is solicited. 


“THE CREATION,” IN CONCORD. 


Thursday, January 7th, was indeed a red-letter day in a 
musical sense for Concord and vicinity. No musical under- 
taking has ever met with such a hearty response from the 
public as did this effort of the Concord Choral Union, and 
we believe it to have been the most perfect performance of 
oratorio ever given in the state. That the singing by the 
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chorus was a surprise, and almost a revelation, to many 
who attended cannot be denied. The soloists for the occa- 
sion were Mrs. E. H. Allen, Mr. Geo. J. Parker, and Myron 
W. Whitney. Mrs. Allen and Mr. Parker gave a very 
finished rendering of the beautiful and tuneful arias of 
Haydn, while to listen to Mr. Whitney was indeed a high 
privilege to all lovers of the art, and none who heard 
him will ever forget that voice of marvelous power, depth, 
and breadth. He is a magnificent type of a man, seemingly 
unconscious of his greatness, apparently forgetting his 
audience; a servant at God’s command, telling of the won- 
ders of the creation and doing His will by elevating mankind 
by the beauties of a voice which only one greatly gifted can 
possess. 

The work of Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, who presides at 
the piano for all rehearsals and entertainments of the Union, 
is characterized by great care and intelligence, and she cer- 
tainly ranks among the best pianists in the state. 

The orchestral work was, in some instances, crude and 
unsatisfactory, which was brought about by the sickness of 
some of the regular members, and a misunderstanding, by 
the trombone and the bassoon (both new men), as to the 
pitch to be used. 

Concord has now put herself on record, and, if all are 
united, can claim and maintain the title as ‘he musical centre 
of northern New England. It is hoped that the society will 
close the season by a musical festival in every way worthy 
its good beginning and the musical good of our state. 


SCHUBERT CLUB CONCERT. 


The first concert of this season by the Schubert Club of 
Laconia was given on Thursday evening, December 31, 
1891. A seranata entitled ‘* The Dream,” by Sir Michael 
Costa, together with a part song, ‘* Night,” by Blumenthal, 
‘* The Miller’s Wooing,” by Eaton Fanning, and a pastoral 
hymn from the oratorio Emanuel, by Trowbridge, consti- 
tuted the work of the club, every number being well ren- 
dered, considering the great number of absentees occasioned 
by the prevailing disease, /a grippe. The soloists were the 
Misses Clark and Woodbury of Boston, soprano and alto, 
Mr. J. C. Bartlett, tenor, of Boston, and Mrs. Lucia Mead 
Priest, elocutionist, from Manchester. The duet singing of 
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Misses Clark and Woodbury is nearly perfect, and worthy 
of the highest commendation. Their efforts as soloists in 
connection with a chorus in a work is very unsatisfactory, 
and to be consistent they should never attempt anything in 
this line. Mr. Bartlett was well received, and is, without 
doubt, the most finished and pleasing ballad and song tenor 
in New England. Mrs. Priest is an artist, and in all her 
undertakings showed the most perfect finish and careful 
study. She is, as a woman and elocutionist, one whom 
every lover of art in New Hampshire should feel a pride in 
sustaining. 

Mrs. Jennie Lougee, a daughter of ex-Judge Hibbard, 
presided at the piano, fulfilling every demand as accom- 
panist in a highly creditable manner. The audience was 
small, on account of sickness and seeming indifference 
among the people. 


LISBON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Lisbon Musical Association will hold its seventh annual 
festival, commencing on Monday, February 8th. They have 
engaged for talent Mrs. Minnie Stevens Coffin of Boston, 
a soprano soloist of good standing, Mr. T. H. Cushman of 
Boston, an excellent tenor soloist, Mr. Frank J. Reynolds, 
elocutionist, of Boston, the Crescent Male Quartette of Con- 
cord, Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, pianist, of Boston, and 
Blaisdell’s orchestra. The music to be performed will be 
the ‘‘ Feast of Adonis,” by Jansen, ‘* The Evening Hymn,” 
by Reiniche, together with part songs by Mendelssohn, and 
the Miserere scene from Il Trovatore. H. G. Blaisdell, of 
Concord, is the conductor. 


Miss Edith Mae Lord of Tilton, a young miss of fourteen, 
is a very promising violiniste. 

New Hampshire has almost a wonder, as a violinist, in 
the person of Master Walter S. Cotton of Nashua, son of 
C. R. Cotton, a well-known merchant of that city. Master 
Cotton is only sixteen years of age, yet his execution and 
breadth of tone is marvelous, and he stands to-day without 
a rival as an artist, either young or old, north of Boston. 
We predict for him, if health and strength hold out, a posi- 


tion among the first violinists in America. He is a pupil of 
C. N. Allen of Boston. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





HON. DANIEL BARNARD.* 


Hon. Daniel Barnard, Attorney-General of New Hamp- 
shire, died from pneumonia, following /a grippe, at his 
home in Franklin Falls, Sunday, January 10, 1892. Born 
in the town of Orange, January 23, 1827, he lacked 
thirteen days of completing his 65th year. He received a 
common-school and academical education, the latter prin- 
cipally at Canaan; worked on the farm in summer and 
taught school in winter, in youth. Immediately after 
attaining his majority, he was chosen to represent his native 
town in the legislature, and served in that capacity for four 
successive years. Meantime he determined to enter the 
legal profession, and in 1850 commenced the study of law 
in the office of Nesmith & Pike (George W. Nesmith and 
Austin F. Pike), at Franklin, and was admitted to 
the Merrimack county bar in 1854, of which he remained 
an active an honored member up to the time of his death, 
having his home in Franklin continuously thereafter, of 
which town he was ever an esteemed and public-spirited 
citizen. He represented Franklin in the legislature in 
1860 and again in 1862; was a state senator in 1865 and 
1866, president of the senate the latter year; and a mem- 
ber of the executive council in 1870 and 1871. He 
served as solicitor of Merrimack county from 1867 to 
1872, and was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, at Philadelphia, in 1872, having been an earnest 
adherent of that party from its organization. In 1884 he 
had a strong support as a candidate for the congressional 
nomination of the Republican convention of his district, 
but was defeated, on a close vote, by Hon. J. H. Gallinger. 
He was appointed Attorney-General to succeed the late 
Col. Mason W. Tappan, in February, 1887, and had 
nearly completed a five years’ term of successful official 
labor ; and, had he lived, would unquestionably have been 
reappointed for another term. 

He was an active member of various public and corporate 
institutions in Franklin; was prominently connected with 
the Masonic order, and a Unitarian in religious conviction 








* An extended biographical sketch of Mr. Barnard appeared in the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, Vol. Ill. No. 4, January, 1880. 
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and association. He leaves a widow and five children— 
two daughters and three sons—Mrs. Samuel Pray of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Frederick H. Daniell of Franklin, James E. 
Barnard, a lawyer and partner of the deceased, Charles 
D., in business in Chicago, and Frank E., a law student. 
An elder son, William M., a promising young member of 
the Merrimack bar, died a few years since. 





HON. JAMES W. EMERY. 


Hon. James Woodward Emery, born in Haverhill, Mass., 
Nov. 30, 1808, died in Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 16, 1891. 

He was a son of Samuel and Ruby (Woodward) Emery ; 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1830; completed his 
preparatory legal study with Hon. Ichabod Bartlett; was 
admitted to the bar about 1833, and commenced practice in 
Portsmouth, in partnership with Mr. Bartlett, a relation- 
ship which continued until the decease of the latter, in 
1853. In 1857 he removed to Cambridge, Mass., where 
he was president of the Union Street Railway, and en- 
gaged in other business enterprises. In 1870 he returned 
to Portsmouth and resumed his law practice. In 1873 he 
was elected a representative to the state legislature, of 
which he had been a member several times during his 
former residence in the city, and was this year chosen 
speaker of the house. He was an able lawyer, a safe 
counselor, and a man of large business sagacity. In poli- 
tics he was a Republican of independent proclivities. He 
married Miss Martha Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew W. 
Bell of Portsmouth, who survives him, with two sons and 
two daughters. 


HON. JOHN W. MORSE. 


Hon. John W. Morse, born in Henniker, August 10, 
1806, died in Bradford, January 8, 1892. 

He was the second son of Josiah and Betsey (Brown) 
Morse, and was educated in the common schools and at 
Derry and Hopkinton academies. He commenced mer- 
cantile business, in Weare, in 1834, and, two years later, 
removed to Bradford, where he continued in business as a 
general merchant almost constantly till the time of his 
death. He also took a strong interest in public affairs, 
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filled nearly all the town offices, served seven years as 
representative in the legislature, and two years, 1865 and 
1866, in the state senate; was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1876, and an alternate delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention, at Cincinnati, in 1880. 
He was also postmaster of Bradford for several years, his 
last service being under the administration of President 
Cleveland. 

August 16, 1835, he married Lucy Ann, daughter of 
Hon. Jonathan Gove of Acworth, who survives, with two 
sons, John G. and Charles W., wholesale merchants in 
Boston, and a daughter, Mary E., wife of Nathaniel F. 
Lund of Concord. 


CLINTON S. AVERILL. 


Clinton Spalding Averill, born in Milford, September 
22, 1827, died in his native town, December 18, 1891. 

He was educated at Hancock and Pembroke academies 
and at Norwich (Vt.) University, graduating from the latter 
in 1849. He remained as professor of natural science at 
the University in Norwich till 1853, when he resigned and 
went to Ohio, where he was engaged for a time as princi- 
pal of the Western Liberal Institute, at Marietta. He 
soon returned to New Hampshire, studied law with Col. 
O. W. Lull of Milford, was admitted to the bar in 1858, 
and established a successful office practice, which he con- 
tinued for several years. Ever taking a deep interest in 
educational matters, he served as a trustee of the State 
Normal School in 1873 and 1874, and was superintendent 
of the Nashua schools the latter year. Since 1875 he had 
been treasurer of the Milford Savings Bank, and president 
of the Souhegan National Bank since 1882. He married 
Catharine Frances, daughter of Dr. Jonas Hutchinson of 
Milford, who died in 1878, without children. In politics 
he was a Democrat; in religion, a Unitarian, but com- 
manded the esteem of men of all parties and sects. 





VIRGIL V. TWITCHELL. 


Virgil V. Twitchell, editor of the Gorham Mountaineer, 
died in that town, January 4, 1892. 
He was the son of Joseph A. and Orinda L. (Mason) 
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Twitchell, born in Bethel, Me., June 27, 1842. He 
attended Gould’s Academy, in Bethel ; learned and pursued 
photography for a time; enlisted in the Fifth Me. Infantry 
in 1863 ; was rejected on account of poor health, but joined 
the Sanitary Commission, and served for a time in Virginia 
during the latter part of the war for the Union. Return- 
ing to Maine, he learned and pursued the printer’s trade in 
Portland, and in 1876 established 7he Mountaineer, at Gor- 
ham, which he edited and printed until his final illness, 
giving it a wide reputation as a spicy and humorous local 
paper. He was a genial and companionable man, making 
many friends. He was a brother of Gen. A. S. Twitchell 
of Gorham. He is survived by a widow, a daughter of 
Benjamin W. Carey of Portland, Me., and two children, a 
son and daughter. 





REV. BENJAMIN F. BOWLES. 


Rev. Benjamin Franklin Bowles, for many years a promi- 
nent clergyman in the Universalist denomination, was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H., March 4, 1824, and died at his resi- 
dence in Abington, Mass., January 1, 1892. 

His parents removed to Maine in his infancy, where he 
was educated in the common schools and at Gorham 
Academy. Subsequently he attended the Liberal Institute 
at Clinton, N. Y., where he studied theology under Rev. 
T. J. Sawyer, now president of Tufts Divinity School, 
and was ordained to the ministry in 1848, his first settle- 
ment being at Salem, Mass. Subsequently he held pas- 
torates at Natick and Southbridge, Mass., at Manchester 
in this state, where he was located seven years from 1860, 
serving three years in the New Hampshire _. 
meanwhile, at Worcester and Cambridgeport, Mass., at 
Philadelphia, Pa., at San Francisco, Cal., and finally at 
Abington, Mass., where he located in 1882, remaining 
until his death. He was a man of scholarly tastes, strong 
convictions, and an orator of rare power, and is well 
remembered by many New Hampshire people as an effect- 
ive pulpit and platform speaker. 

Mr. Bowles was three times married, his last and sur- 
viving wife being Ada C. Burpee, of Melrose, Mass., her- 
self for many years past a well-known preacher and lead- 
ing reformer. Three children by the last, and two by 
the second marriage, also survive. 
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NOAH WEBSTER FARLEY. 


Noah Webster Farley, one of the best-known merchants 
of Boston, born in Brookline, N. H., May 5, 1822, died 
in Newton, Mass., December 28, 1891. 

He was the only son of Deacon Christopher and Con- 
sentany (Cummings) Farley, of Brookline, graduated at 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, engaged in the store of 
E. M. Isaacs of New Ipswich, going thence to Boston, in 
1849, where he continued in the dry goods trade in the suc- 
cessive firms of N. W. Farley & Co., Harvard St., Farley, 
Bliss & Co., Bowdoin Square and Winter St., Farley & 
Shepard, Tremont Row, Farley, Amsden & Co., jobbers, 
Summer St., and Farley, Harvey & Co., Chauncey St. 

His public spirit led him to accept positions on the school 
board and common council while he resided in Boston, and 
in Newton, where he resided the last eighteen years of his 
life, he was twice elected alderman. For many years he 
was chairman of the prudential committee of Park Street 
Church, Boston, and at the time of his death was its treas- 
urer. He was a founder of the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, was always a member of the board of directors, 
and had served as vice-president and treasurer at different 
times. He leaves a widow, Pamelia Hammond, second 
daughter of Stephen Thayer of New Ipswich, to whom he 
was married in 1849, three sons and a daughter. 





HON. HENRY H. GILMORE. 


Hon. Henry Hubbard Gilmore, eldest son of Mitchel 
and Czarina (Currier) Gilmore, born in Warner, N. H., 
August 31, 1832, died at Passadena, Cal., December 24, 
1891. 

He was educated in the schools of Warner and Con- 
cord, his parents moving to this city in his childhood; 
served for a time as clerk in the Concord post-office, but 
when quite young went to Boston, and engaged in mer- 
cantile life, continuing there in various capacities for sev- 
eral years. He subsequently engaged in the iron business ; 
was for several years agent of English manufactories, 
importing heavy lines of hardware and cutlery ; established 
a rolling-mill at Croton, N. Y., and afterwards became a 
proprietor of the Cambridge rolling-mills, at Cambridge, 
Mass., as senior member of the firm of Gilmore & Eustis. 
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May 19, 1858, he married Sarah D., daughter of Robert 
Todd, of Charlestown, and established his home in Med- 
ford, where he resided for ten years, holding various 
town offices. He then removed to Cambridge, which was 
ever afterward his home. He served as a member of the 
common council and board of aldermen in that city, and 
represented the third Middlesex district in the Massachu- 
setts senate in 1884. In 1885, he was the Democratic 
candidate for lieutenant-governor of the state, and in 1888 
was elected mayor of Cambridge. He was for many 
years a member of the National Lancers, of Boston, and 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, three sons and two daughters. 





GRAFTON AND COOS BAR ASSOCIATION. 


The printed proceedings for the last meeting of this 
organization are now ready for distribution. They will 
constitute Part 2 of Vol. II. of the series. The principal 
features are the model opening address of the venerable 
president, Hon. Wm. Heywood; the annual address of 
Hon. Chas. H. Burns, on the Duties of the Advocate; the 
symposium on the life and character of Gen. Gilman Mars- 
ton, to which the contributors are Hon. Jacob Benton, Hon. 
Harry Bingham, Hon. Edgar Aldrich, and Hon. Alvin 
Burleigh,—Mr. Benton treating of Gen. Marston as a states- 
man, Mr. Bingham as a lawyer and legislator, Mr. Aldrich 
as a friend of the people, and Mr. Burleigh as a soldier. 
Mr. Bingham also contributes a fitting memorial of the late 
Judge Westgate, Henry H. Metcalf writes an appreciative 
biography of Hon. J. D. Weeks, and the biographical 
address of the late Hon. E. D. Rand, on James I. Swan, is 

iven. 

A notable feature will be the publication in this pamphlet 
of the first records of a State Bar Association, with a con- 
tinuation which gives the first volume of the records of the 
Bar of Grafton county entire,—in all, covering a period of 
about fifty years from 1788. This will prove to be a matter 
of unusual historic interest. 

Chas. B. Griswold of Woodsville is secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. A. S. B. 
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